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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


we 


The most encouraging news to report this 
month is the stand that President Roosevelt has 
taken in regard to the inspection of meat. 
Many individuals who are interested in the great 
cruelties which are inflicted on the animals that 
are used for food, have known for a long time 
that the flesh of these ill-treated, suffering, and 
one might say tortured animals, cannot by any 
possibility be wholesome food, but the majority 
was not willing to listen or to believe that any 
cruelties existed, or, if there was some discom- 
fort involved in supplying the flesh foods, it was 
not of sufficient consequence to deserve any- 
thing more than a passing thought. 

That more serious consideration has been 
given within two months to this question is due 
partly, if not wholly, to a novel the president 
read, in which the disgusting conditions of the 
slaughter houses and meat packing establish- 
ments were introduced, and later cn by a series 
of articles in one of the monthly magazines 
which exposed the failure of government inspec- 
tion of meats. 

The President ordered a thorough investiga- 
tion with the result that conditions were found 
even worse than represented, so revolting in fact 
that the men who are interested financially in 
this business are most unwilling to ‘have the 
results of the investigations made public and 
consented not to oppose a bill which would put 
the entire beef packing and canning industry of 
the United States under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. That official is given 
absolute control over the ‘inspection, examina- 
tion and supervision of live cattle, sheep, swine 
and goats, and the carcasses and food products 
thereof which are the subjects of interstate or 
foreign commerce.” 


How much this will do toward lessening the 
suffering of the “live stock” in transportation 
remains to be seen. A man who watched the 
arrival of stock cars that came into Brighton and 
Watertown reported that he saw a number of 
dead calves that had been trampled under the 


larger animals in the cars, and others that had 
broken legs or were too disabled to stand. 
Some of the calves were very young, too young 
to be subjected to the strain of a railroad journey. 
Cows were in a worn-out and exhausted condi- 
tion. The very young calves were sold for veal. 


The transportation of cattle across the ocean 
is said not to be free from painful incidents. It 
is probable that the cattle on the best lines of 
steamers get across in fairly comfortable condi- 
tions, but here is a fecord of one winter voyage 
on a line of steamers going out from Bos- 
ton. In a storm’700 sheep were washed over- 
board, and 75 steers fell and broke their legs and 
were thrown overboard alive. For three days | 
the storm was so bad that neither food nor water 
could be given the cattle and sheep, and when 
they were landed some were too weak to walk, 
some were lame, all were stiff from stand- 
ing, in cramped positions, in a wash of icy 
water for ten or twelve days. One sheep was 
seen to drop dead when taken from the vessel. 
Cruelties even worse than these were reported 
to the editor of this magazine by a young man 
of undoubted reliability who went across in 
care of the sheep and who can never forget the 
suffering he witnessed and was powerless to 
prevent. Can we call ourselves a humane or a 
Christian people while such treatment of our 
“fellow mortals ” is allowed? 


Condemned Meat 


In the May number of Everybody's Magazine 
there is an article written by Upton Sinclair in 
reply to the articles which have been written by 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour in the Saturday Evening 
Post claiming for his immense slaughter houses 
the most perfect conditions in all matters relat- 
ing to hygiene. Mr. Armour declares that “in 
Armour & Co’s business not one atom of any 
condemned animal or carcass finds its way 
directly or indirectly, from any source, into any 
food product or food ingredient.” 

In reply to this, Mr. Sinclair, who studied the 
meat industry for two years, spending much 
time in the Chicago stock yards as a workman, 
says :— 

““T have seen cattle come into Armourt’s stock- 
yard so weak and exhausted that they expired in 
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the corrals where they lay for an hour or two 
dead until they were afterward hauled in, 
skinned, and put on the market for beef or into 
the canning department”... . “ Bodies of hogs 
that were smothered or killed in transit were 
made into a fancy grade of lard” .. . Carcasses 
of steers that were condemned for tuberculosis 
and other diseases were sold in Chicago for food. 
Mr. Sinclair tells many distressing and disgust- 
ing stories about the meat industry and gives 
the names of men who worked in this industry 
and who have watched it closely who will con- 
firm his statements. 


The great suffering of the cattle that are 
raised for food appeals to only a very limited 
number of persons, but when it is recognized 
more generally how certain this suffering is re- 
coiling on mankind and that it is undoubtedly 
the cause of many diseases, there may be some 
decided movement made to put a stop to it. 
Unwillingness to read or to lecture of painful 
facts that should be understood in order to be 
remedied is short-sighted and_ self-indulgent 
policy. There can be no progress made along 
such lines. 


Care of Dogs and Cats 

Mr. C. A. Snow, president of the Washington, 
ieee, ELumane Society,.says..that ‘there. is 
something to the reflecting mind repugnant, 
immoral and degrading in catering to dogs and 
cats with the flesh of the more innocent animals.” 

We should like to know if Mr. Snow eats the 
flesh of the “more innocent animals’’ or 
whether he is a vegetarian. And about the 
“more innocent animals,” it would be interest- 
ing to know how he classes the fourfooted ani- 
mals in regard to morals. Is a steer more inno- 
cent than a dog? Is aman more innocent than 
a dog or a Gat? “These animals,’ Mr. Snow 
says, meaning dogs and cats, ‘are predacious 
and carnivorous and therefore by nature cruel.” 

It is evident that Mr. Snow, though a presi- 
dent of a humane society, neither understands, 
nor has any liking for dogs and cats. If he 
understood them he would know that there is 
just as much difference between dogs as between 
men. There are men who are extremely cruel 
and selfish, and there are dogs that are cruel and 
selfish ; but a long, and I may say intimate, ac- 


quaintance with dogs and cats enables me to 
affirm positively that, taking them as a whole, 
dogs are less selfish and cruel than men are. 
It is possible that Mr. Snow’s attitude of indif- 
ference if not of positive dislike toward dogs 
and cats may be partly the reason why so many 
neglected, homeless animals are seen in Wash- 
ington. A recent visitor to that city was so 
distressed by the number she saw, particularly 
in the neighborhood of the railroad station, that 
she was glad to leave the city behind her. 

Washington seems to be given to extremes. 
On the one hand the president of the Humane 
Society appears even to begrudge the morsel of 
meat the city dog or cat craves, and would ban- 
ish all these animals from the city. On the 
other hand a society is suggested, if not already 
organized, to purchase a farm where “aged, 
feeble and disabled dogs and horses shall be 
kept until they die a natural death.” Dogs 
that have been faithful and intelligent compan- 
icns for years may when old and feeble be taken 
away from all they love, the home and the 
friends that constitute their entire happiness, 
and be kept by strangers in a strange place, 
dragging out a miserable and useless existence 
until death relieves them, and this the sup- 
porters of the proposed society call humane! 
Do they not know that there can be no happi- 
ness for a horse or a dog in living when he is 
feeble, disabled, old, infirm, unless it is the hap- 
piness that comes from the continued com- 
panionship of his owners, and the comfort of 
his own accustomed surroundings? Dogs and 
cats not infrequently pine and die of home-sick- 
ness, and Mr. Snow is quite right when he says, 
that we “should try to avoid the blunder of cruel 
kindness.” 

Common sense in dealing with the question 
of the welfare of the lower animals is greatly 
needed to prevent mankind from going to ex- 
tremes. Every city should consider it as neces- 
sary to have a comfortable, well kept, pleasant 
home for homeless animals of the fourfooted 
kind as they consider it necessary to have 
homes and hospitals for the two-footed animals, 
but the home for dogs and cats should not be 
filled and clogged up with animals that it would 
be far more merciful, after keeping them a reas- 
onable time, to kill than to keep alive. 
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If such a home is carried on in the right spirit 
of sincere sympathy for every individual case 
that comes within its doors, it will not be diffi- 
cult to decide from week to week which of its 
inmates should continue to live, and which 
should be released from the burden of feebleness, 
sickness and old age. 

The close of Mr. Snow’s address at the 
annual meeting was so fine it is well worth quot- 
ing. He said: “I have now been president of 
your society for five years, and am grateful for 
the opportunity I have to do something in pre- 
venting cruelty and injustice toward animals. I 
shall always regret that I have not done more. 
My excuse is the old one, ‘Other business,’ 
which means simply that I am more interested 
in other things. I am not the stuff of which 
heroes and martyrs are made. If I were, if I 
had the consecration, I would not lack a cause 
and an opportunity. I am ready at any time to 
lay down my office, but I will not surrender a 
jot or tittle of my interest in the society and its 
work, 

Our educational and charitable institutions are 
numerous and well equipped, but our work has 
scarcely begun. When I think how dependent 
are the wageless workers whom we represent, 
how painful, helpless, and pathetic their suffer- 
ing, how heavy their burden, how endless their 
task, all human suffering, horrible as it has been 
and is, grows smaller in comparison. Beggars 
can ask for food, frequently do ask when they 
have money in their pocket. The human 
laborer is thought worthy of his hire, and is 
nowdays continually demanding and getting 
more pay for less work, and is frequently spend- 
ing his pay in debauchery, Those whom we 
represent, and whose lot we are trying to allevi- 
ate have no wages or limitation of hours. Their 
insufficient bed and board are never of their 
own selection. ‘Their fortitude and their unre- 
sentful patience are an example and a reproach 
to us. 

“ Our work of amelioration has been devoted 
mainly to the condition of the horse, because he 
is the most used and most abused of all animals, 
Although innocent of crime he is often con- 
demned to the chain gang and compelled to 
work without limit of hours, and without food or 
shelter. He is overloaded and overdriven. He 


is relegated to the carelessness of the most care- 
less and thriftless people of the community, chose 
who have neither the energy nor the intelligence 
to take care of themselves. 

Harnessed by day, haltered by night, he has 
no means of telling his wants or sufferings, He 
cannot strike for more or better food, or softer 
and drier beds. Therefore, not because of a 


selfish love for horses, but because we are im- 
pressed with the injustice and inequity of their 
lot, we are organized to help them.” , 


A SUMMER WAIF 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Curious Attachment 


Instead of killing a young rat, which was 
placed before her, as was expected, a cat be- 
longing to Minton Brothers, a local grocery 


_ firm, adopted it, and it now takes its meals at the 


mother cat’s breast along with five kittens, says 
the Chicago, Ill., Herald. It seems well con- 
tent, and is as sleek and fat as a rat need be. 
Once it climbed out of the barrel which forms 
the cat-home, but the mother cat jumped out, 
took the runaway in her mouth and gently 
but firmly replaced it in the barrel, where it 
has since seen fit to abide in peace and harmeny. 
The old cat is a good mouser and has killed 
several large rats since adopting the little one. 
The strange family is attracting much attention 
here. 
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A Serious Mistake 

Those who own dogs and care for them in 
an intelligent way never refuse to pay attention 
to their expressions of voice or action. It 
is easy to understand the language of the ani- 
mals that serve us if we are patient with them 
and try to understand them. 
- James Andrews, a young farmer in Groton, 
Ohio, was returning home one evening accom- 
panied by his dog when he was struck by a 
train and thrown off the track. His dog ran 
home and aroused the family by loud barking. 
They let him in the house but because he con- 
tinued to bark turned him out again. The 
faithful dog was found some hours later watch- 
ing beside his unconscious master who died 
soon after he was found. The saddest part of 
the story is that the coroner upon examination 
of the body declared it to be his opinion that 
if the dog’s pleading had been heeded, and 
help given promptly to the unfortunate man, 
his life might have been saved. 


Dog Rescuers 


A setter dog ventured too far on the ice of 
Williams lake, and falling in a hole was unable 
to get out of the water. Among those who 
saw the dog strugging in this dangerous place 
was a large Newfoundland dog who rushed to 
the spot, planted himself firmly on the further 
side of the hole in which the setter was 
struggling more and more feebly to escape, 
and made several efforts to grasp the drowning 
dog. He persevered until he caught the dog’s 
neck in his teeth when he pulled.him up to a 
place of safety. After he could stand the 
setter wagged his tail and rubbed himself 
against the Newfoundland gratefully, and the 
rescuer and rescued trotted off together. 


A Useful Visitor 


A family took a Spaniel into their home to 
care for during the absence of his master. 
At two o’clock in the morning they heard him 
barking and, getting up to see what was the 
trouble, discovered that the lower rooms were 
on fire. Thanks to the spaniel, the family 
had time to arouse all the inmates of the upper 
rooms before any one was suffocated by the 
smoke, excepting a bull puppy, and he was not 
seriously injured. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


Brownie 


Brownie jumped ashore from the little steam- 
boat and trotted up the winding street that 
rambled up-hill past the firs and spruces and 
through the long, straggling village. He was 
a troubled, anxious little dog, for in the change 
from train to boat in Portland he had lost his 
master. Now fora dog to Jose his master is 
the same as for a boy to lose his food, his 
home, and his friends; and it is no wonder 
that Brownie was lonely and frightened. Still 
he had not lost courage, for in wandering about 
the wharves he had come upon a scent that he 
thought might be his master’s. He believed 
that it led on board the boat, but he could not 
be sure, for so many people had been coming 
and going. He went on board, however, and 
no one objected. Indeed, while the purser was 
waiting for a lady to find her ticket, he patted 
the little fellow and said, ‘‘ Good dog.” and a 
little girl gave him bits of her cake. He went 
all over the boat, and, to make a long story 
short, he went all over the tiny island at whose 
wharf the steamer spent her nights; but no 
master could be found. There were comfor- 
table homes, there were pleasant men and 
women, and there were good-natured boys and 
girls; but to the little dog it was a desert 
island. He found shelter in a sunny nook in 
the rocks, just as Robinson Crusoe had sheltered 
himself ina cave. Then, when the days began 
to be colder, he took refuge in a deserted 
bath-house whose boards were still close enough 
at one end to protect him from the north winds. 

As for food, sometimes he had enough and 
sometimes he had not enough. While the 
summer boarders were on the island, there 
were plenty of scraps to be picked up, and 
often some child boarder would bring him a 
bone or a bit of bread from the table. After 
the boarders had gone away, different people 
fed him — or did not feed him, as it happened. 
It was not quite agreeable to open the door 
and meet the pleading eyes of a hungry dog, 
and so people often made themselves comfor- 
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table by giving him something to eat; but no 
one ever said, “Come into the house, little 
dog, come and be my dog.” Several people 
declared that it was a shame for even a dumb 
animal to be left to wander about in that 
fashion, but no one seemed to have a place 
for him. One family had a dog already, 
another was too poor to adopt one. One 
woman said dogs were a great deal of trouble, 
they brought in so much dirt. One man 
declared that he always did hate them; and 
another whispered, ‘‘ No wonder,’ and Jooked 
significantly at a neighbor’s woodpile. And 
so, after the dog had eaten whatever chanced 
to be given to him, he went away meekly and 
stayed until he was so hungry that he had to 
come again. 

Thus the winter passed and the summer 
came. The whistle of the steamboats sounded 
oftener, and the little dog hung around the 
wharves, for he hoped that his master might 
be one of the crowds that made their way up 
the winding street at the coming of every boat. 
He was a gentle, friendly little creature and 
the children liked him. In the summer he 
was with them most of the time, especially the 
children of the summer boarders, for the island 
children were too busy during “ boarding time” 
for much playing. When the September days 
came, however, the summer people went back 
to their homes. Sometimes a child would 
plead tearfully that the little dog might go 
with them, but the grown folk would say that 
it was a great deal of trouble to keep a dog in 
the city, or that he had run about so much by 
himself that he would not stay in any one 
place, or that when ¢#ey kept a dog, he must 
be of a fine breed, not a common little brown 
cur like that. 

At length, when most of the people had 
gone away, there came a father and mother 
and three children. ‘The children were kind 
and gentle and the little dog was with them 
from morning to night. In wandering over 
the island, they came upon the tumbledown 
bath-house in which he slept. They begged 
an old shawl of their mother to make him a 
comfortable bed. They brought him plenty of 
food, and he was very happy with them. Of 
course he had learned the meaning of a number 


of words, and when he began to hear “go” 
and “home,” and saw that the children’s 
clothes were being packed into their trunks, 
he was much troubled, for he knew as well as 
they that they were going away from the 
island. The more they talked to him and 
petted him, the more sad he felt. ‘ Brownie 
doesn’t seem like himself,” said one of the 


boys, ‘‘he is so quiet and sober.” ‘Wake up, 
Brownie,” cried the little sister. ‘Don’t you 
know that you are going with us?” Brownie 


was almost sure what the words meant, for 
other children had said the same thing to him 
so many times; but the grown folk had always 
interfered, and he had always been left behind. 

By and by the wagon came for the trunks. 
Brownie sat soberly on the ground beside the 
road, watching. The trunks were taken away, 
and then the carriage for the people drove up. 
Brownie stood close to the children then, for 
now they were going away from him and he 
felt very lonely. “Are you all ready?” asked 
the father. ‘All but Brownie,” replied the 
older boy. ‘He is not dressed for traveling.” 
‘‘This is the best I could do for him,” said the 
father, “but he shall have a collar anda 
leading chain as soon as we get to Portland.” 
He stooped and fastened a leather strap around 
the dog’s neck and tied a stout cord to it. 
Brownie understood. He was going, he was 
going, and there was not a happier dog in the 
State of Maine. He sprang into the carriage 
and out again; he jumped up to the noses of 
the horses; he barked, and he frisked about 
so far as the cord would let him; and when 
the mother came out, he made a wild leap up 
into the air in a frantic attempt to kiss her on 
the cheek. When they were all in the carriage, 
however, and he was wedged in between the 
driver and the older boy, he was as quiet and 
dignified a little dog as one could imagine. No 
one would have dreamed that he was living in 
a kind of dog’s fairy story unless he had 
watched very, very closely. Then he would 
have noticed that once in a while the tip of a 
little brown tail trembled happily, and he would 
perhaps have fancied that Brownie was saying 
to himself, ‘I know I ought to keep still, but 
I am so glad that I really can’t hold it in any — 
longer.” 
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So it was that Brownie found friends and a 
home. I sawhim not long ago. We were all 
sitting around the fire-place talking together. 
The father had a new magazine in his hand, 
and every now and then he read bits from it 
aloud. ‘What do you think of this?” he asked, 
and he read, “ We seldom find a thoroughly 
vicious criminal who has owned a dog or other 
pet in his boyhood.” ‘What is a ‘vicious 
ker—riminal’ ?” asked the younger boy. “Should 
I have been one if we hadn’t had Brownie?” 
We all laughed. Brownie opened his eyes 
sleepily, and the grandmother laid her hand 
gently upon his head for fear he should think 
we were laughing at him. 

Eva March Tappan. 


Mr. Dooley; the Autobiography of a Cat 


When I was very little my first recollection 
of my life was being thrown out into the cold 
world. It was one icy, bleak, winter’s day in 
February. I could hardly walk I was so cold 
and young. However, I started out to seek my 
fortune, as some people say. 

I had not gone far when something cold and 
‘wet hit me in the side and almost knocked me 
down, I looked around and there were some 
things called boys armed with snowballs, and 
they were getting ready to pelt me. 

I tried to run, and after a little while I 
dropped down exhausted. Just then a kind lady 
came around and, stooping, picked me up and 
carried me into a big house called a hotel, where 
she was staying. 

As we entered a man came up to her and said, 
“You cant take that cat in here.” The kind 
lady said, “I just want to leave him here a 
minute then I will take him over to my sister’s 
next door,’ and she put me down in a little 
room. 

Pretty soon the man came in and took me up 
roughly in his arms and put me outside. 

I heard the kind lady say she was going to 
take me to her sister's next door and so I 
started in that direction. I got to the path lead- 
ing up to the house and went up it to the door 
and mewed. ‘The door opened and my new 
mistress, as I am going to call her, took me up 
in her arms and carried me into a room. There 
sat a boy whom I learned to love as my master. 


As it happened I came at just the right time. 
About a week previous they had been to Boston 
and visited “The Animal Rescue League” and 
had brought home with them a little black kit- 
ten. The kitten felt homesick for the League 
where he had received such good care and died 
the next night. So you can see I came at an 
opportune moment. They petted and fed me 
and then I was left to myself, and I tell you I 
felt like thanking the good, kind Creator for giv- 
ing me sucha good home. Then I went to 
sleep by the stove. 

The next morning when I woke up I thought 
I would find my new master, so I went out of 
a window and I climbed a lilac bush to an up- 
stairs window and I looked in. The window 
was open, and I went in and over to a bed and 
jumped on it and landed on my new master, and 
he gave a grunt and woke up. I snuggled down 
beside him and went to sleep. That day I spent 
looking around and getting acquainted with my 
new home. 

Nothing happened much in the following 
weeks until the summer guests came to the 
hotel where the kind lady was staying. I had 
learned a new trick of rolling over, and it was 
great fun going over on the lawn and rolling for 
the guests,and they would admire and pet me. 
This I do every summer, and in winter I wait 
outinfront and people going by admire and pet me. 

There are some dogs around here, but I keep 
them off the premises except our own dogs. 
One little dog used to bother me a lot, but I rode 
out of the yard on his back and he hasn’t come 
back since. 

But as my paw is getting tired, I must close 
and say, Yours truly, Mr. Dooley. 

Franklin L. Couch, 

Dalton, Mass. 


Killing Bottles for Sunday Use 

We have often pointed out the dangers of 
the present mania fer so-called Nature Study, 
unless carried on on strictly humane lines. 
Here is an extract from the magazine of a 
school, which has lately moved to a new 
place in Surrey : — 

“ We are delighted to see that our new surroundings 
have had the effect of arousing the keenness of the boys 
on natural history. — has always been famed as a hunt- 


ing ground for the collector, and already butterfly nets 
and killing bottles are quite a feature of the Sunday 


walks, — Zhe Animals’ Friend. 
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LANCE 
A League Dog 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS a 
bk 


How to Lift an Animal 


It is a mistaken idea that the proper way to 
lift a full-grown cat is by the nape of its neck 
without supporting the lower part of its body 
with the other hand. It is true that the mother 
cat carries young kittens by grasping in her 
mouth the loose skin at the back of her off- 
spring’s neck, but a tiny kitten is a very differ- 
ent matter from a large cat, and, indeed, the 
only way to lift a kitten without squeezing or 


hurting its soft little body is to lift it by its: 


neck. But after it has grown larger its own 
weight is too great to be supported by such a 
bit of skin and fur as is so grasped by the 
hand, and many a cat suffers perfect torture 
by being held in this manner, and is quite 
helpless to run or struggle, as in such a position 
certain of its muscles cannot be controlled, and 
it is absolutely at the mercy of its unconscious 
tormenter. fee 

The same rule should be observed in lifting 
rabbits by their ears. They should always be 
partially supported by the free hand and not 
allowed to dangle with their whole weight 
straining from their Jarge but necessarily deli- 
cate ears. — The Animals’ Friend Supplement, 
London. , 


The Care of Dogs 


Make your dog your companion and friend. 
Treat him kindly, and he will respond in kind. 
Remember that his health and comfort are 
absolutely dependent on your care. 

Give him a dry place to sleep in— warm in 
winter and cool in summer. See that his 
sleeping place is kept clean. A clean dog is 
generally free from mange or vermin. If you 
have a house for him, see that the floor is tight 
and raised six inches from the ground, or he 
will be sure to have rheumatism. A dog house 
should be protected from cold winds, should 
face the south, and in winter should have a flap 
of carpet or canvas over the door to keep out 
snow and rain. None but dogs of strong, vig- 
orous breed, used to out-door life, should be 
kept in such quarters. 

Feed twice daily, a light meal in the morn- 
ing, a heavier meal at night. Table scraps, 
with plenty of vegetables and not too much - 
meat, and little or no fat, make good fare for, 
the ordinary house dog. Don’t give small 
bones, particularly fish or chicken bones. 
Don’t give milk to grown dogs. Don’t give 
sweets of any kind. 

Small dogs of the more delicate breeds 
should be fed on crackers and stale or toasted 
bread, moistened with broth and mixed with a 
little lean meat well cooked. 

Boiled liver, once or twice a week, is good 
for most dogs, on account of its effect as a mild 
laxative. Puppies should be fed at least six 
times a day on milk which has been scalded 
but not boiled; to it can gradually be added 
broken crackers and other solid food. Sour 
milk should be given frequently as it is a pre- 
ventive of worms. 

Give your dog plenty of clean, fresh water, 
where he can get at it at any time, dav and 
night. This will help more than almost any- 
thing else to keep him well, happy, and good 
tempered. , 

Do not wash your dog too often. Careful 
daily brushing will keep him clean for a long 
time, and rubbing down with chamois mittens 
will give the coat the gloss so highly prized by 


fanciers. 


Wash when necessary at least two hours after 
feeding, using lukewarm water, with some good 
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soap. Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water and 
dry carefully with coarse towels. Salt or flour 
bags answer the purpose. Large rough-haired 
dogs like St. Bernards and collies can best be 
cleaned by sponging off the outer coat and 
then giving a good brushing. Delicate long- 
haired breeds, such as Yorkshires and poodles, 
should be dried before the fire. Comb and 
_ brush carefully, being careful not to snarl or 
break the hair. Never use a fine tooth comb. 

For fleas on long-haired dogs, stand the 
animal on a square of strong white cloth, wet 
the dog’s head and neck thoroughly with luke- 
warm water, then dust insect powder into the 
fur all over the rest of the body, and gather 
the cloth up around him closely, leaving the 
head free. In five or ten minutes drop the 
cloth and brush out the powder. Any fleas 
that remain will be stupified and can he easily 
caught. Short-haired dogs troubled with fleas 
should be washed with one of the soaps made 

especially for this purpose, and then carefully 
combed and brushed. 

All dogs, large or small, should have plenty 
G@erexercise, ‘ lo a dog, exercise is life. 

Do not chain your dog or keep him confined 
for any length of time. If you do, the chances 
are that when you release him he will run away. 
If you wish to keep him in restraint for a few 
days till he gets wonted to his home, stretch a 
stout wire between two points forty or fifty feet 
apart and loop a chain on the wire so that the 
dog can move freely back and forth. 

Fits are convulsions of an epileptic nature 
and may be caused by excitement, worms,teeth- 
ing, exhaustion, overheating, brain troubles, 
suckling puppies, or indigestion. Do not 
make the mistake of supposing that because a 
dog has a fit he has gone mad. When a dog 
has a fit, put him in a dark, quiet place, ina 
cellar or a large closet. Pour cold water or 
put ice on his head and keep the body warm. 
‘An old and standard remedy is to put a tea- 
spoonful of salt well back on the tongue. In 
this, as in all other canine diseases, it is wise 
to consult a good veterinarian as promptly as 
possible.* 


- > 
* The leaflet on ‘“‘ The Care of Dogs” can be obtained at the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver street, Boston. Price, per 
hundred, 40 cts.; per dozen, 10 cents; single copies, 2 cents. 
Postage paid. _ 


Animals go Insane 


Insanity in the human subject is supposed 
by some to have no analogue in the lower 
animals. Yet many cases, according to Dr. 
Sneilson, will lead to the permanent loss of 
self-control. Cattle driven from the country 
through a crowded town will often work them- 
selves into a frenzy. Horses have gone mad 
on the battlefield. At Balaclava an Arabian 
horse turned on its attendant, threw him down, 
and, kneeling on him, attacked him like an 
infuriated dog. An instance is related of a 
docile horse suddenly going mad on a hot day. 
Everything that came in its way it seized in its 
teeth and shook as a terrier does a rat. A 
scientist of authority even goes so far as to 
prove by what appears to be incontestable 
evidence that cats, dogs and monkeys have 
been observed to have delusions very similar 
to those of insane people. 


The above paragraph, taken from the 
Yonkers, N. Y. Statesman, will be fully agreed 
with by many close observers of the nervous | 
conditions of animals, the terror they experi- 
ence often brings a look in their eyes akin to 
insanity. A dog or a cat wild with fright, 
maddened by ill treatment, not infrequently is 
driven temporarily or permanently insane. 
The suffering of cattle during transportation, 
and the fright they feel, is enough to drive any 
living creature mad. There is every reason 
to believe that some of the cases that are 
called rabies in dogs are cases of acute insanity. 


A dog was reported to have suddenly gone 
“mad” in Boston and an urgent message was 
sent to the Animal Rescue League to send an 
agent at once to kill the dog. The agent 
found that the dog had been shut up in a 
small closet for safety. No one of the number 
of persons who had gathered to see the dog 
disposed of would hold a light, the place 
being in darkness, or assist in any way. The 
agent managed alone to open the door and 
quiet the excited dog by kind words until he 
could take him up in his arms and carry him 
out of the building, get on a car, for this 
League that is doing such a great work is not 
well enough supported to have an ambulance, 
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and take the ‘‘mad dog” to the League. 
When he was placed in a room water was 
offered him and it then appeared that he was 
crazy with thirst. It seemed as if he could 
not drink enough to satisfy a thirst that showed 
he had been suffering for water in the dry, 
dusty weather perhaps for days without being 
able to find a place to drink. 

This happened in the early part of May when 
watering carts were not doing their greatly 
needed work. The arrangements for supplying 
water to smaller animals are very inadequate 
in Boston and suburbs, so that a homeless, 
deserted dog or cat may wander long and far 
before finding a place to drink. 

After he had drunk freely of water food was 
offered and he was found to be extremely 
hungry. When his thirst and hunger were 
satisfied he settled down to rest and the next 
day any visitor to the League might have seen 
this young bull terrier playing in the yard and 
showing particular joy when the man who 
rescued him came near him. 

Had this dog been found in Somerville and 
the man sent for who has been appointed to 
catch and kill homeless dogs it is altogether 
probable that he would have been treated the 
same as many dogs have been in that city, and 
after being killed had his case reported as 
another ‘‘ mad dog.” 


In a Boston paper recently was the following 
paragraph headed in large capitals: — 


“ MAD BULL DOG GIVES SOMERVILLE SCARE.” 


“A large bulldog, frothing at the mouth and 
undoubtedly mad, caused a reign of terror for 
half an hour yesterday morning in Boston 
Street, Somerville. Several women on their 
way to church narrowly escaped being attacked. 
The animal was finally driven into a yard, 
where G. M. Winters, the dog catcher, shot it 
after it had made a series of vicious onslaughts 
on the officer. In the afternoon a young Bos- 
ton terrier attacked a woman in Dane Street. 
Her escort killed it with a beer bottle.” 


The next day I received the following letter : 
“Dear Mrs. Smith,—If you saw the en- 
closed clipping, you will doubtless be glad to 
learn of the facts: You will recall how sudden 


toward anyone. 


and extreme the heat was last Sunday morning. 
The dog referred to had been discovered in the 
shadiest corner of the yard, next to us, that he 
had been able to find. At the cry of ‘mad 
dog’ I rushed out. He was not frothing at 
the mouth and was simply overcome with the 
heat, and had been seen but a few minutes 
before playing with other dogs. The dog 
growled whenever anyone came very near 
him, but otherwise was perfectly quiet, and 
seemed to want to rest and recover himself. 
Every once in a while he would prick up his 
ears and open his eyes and look around; he 
did not touch the water I offered him, although 
one of the ladies greatly objected to my 
offering him water! The special officer, (who 
was appointed to catch the unmuzzled dogs 
this spring) had been sent for and appeared 
in about three quarters of an hour. I had 
made what effort I could to*find the dog’s 
owner but was unsuccessful, for I knew that 
the dog was doomed if I did not find the 
owner. The first act of the officer was to fire 
two or three blank cartridges right at the dog, 
to quiet him, as he observed. He then poked 
a stick at him in his endeavor to get a rope 
around his neck, and the dog snapped at the 
stick, at which there was a cry of, “ He’s mad, 
he’s mad, shoot him!” The officer succeeded 
in getting the rope around the dog’s neck and 
tried to pull him out of the yard, towards his 
team. The dog, thoroughly sick and frightened, 
settled back on his haunches and refused to 
move toward the crowd that was facing him; 
but he did not make the slightest demonstration 
At this stage, the mistress of 
the house, who had objected to my giving the 
dog the water, said, ‘‘ You had better shoot 
him, anyway.” The special officer seemed to 
be perfectly agreeable to the proposition of 
“ Better shoot him, azyway,” and immediately 
did so. If that poor dog had had the good 
fortune to come into our yard and could have 
stayed in our stable half a day, he would have 
been all right and would have gone home. | 
wish I knew the facts of the second dog 
mentioned in this same account, killed with a 
beer bottle; we should probably find the whole 
episode as sickening as what I saw.” 


“He shall have judgment without mercy that 
hath showed no mercy.”’ 
“The darkest chapter of human history is man’s 
cruelty.” 
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HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


The Scientific American had an article by 
Nelson R. Briggs on the reasoning powers of 


animals. He gives as one illustration a cat 
_ that learned to jump up and press her paw on 
an old-fashioned thumb latch to a door and so 
get into the house. 
this trick but evidently learned by observation 
how to open this door. I can vouch for 
another cat who learned to open a door in our 
own house in the same manner, and I well 
remember the astonishment and fright of a 
friend, who supposed we were alone in the 
house, when the latch suddenly sounded its 
sharp click and the door flew open, Mistress 
Dolly, the cat, still hanging on to it by one 
paw which was pressing down the part where 
we used our thumbs when opening the door. 
Mr. Briggs says, ‘“‘I am not disposed to agree 
with Mr. Burroughs, who says: ‘such traits 
in animals are simply physical. My experi- 
ence with and study of animals of the higher 
order of intelligence has induced me to main- 
tain that most, if not all, animals possess 
reasoning powers.” 


A Typical Horse Race 

A horse race took place at Belmont Park, 
New York, which excited the usual amount of 
attention, and occupied much space in the news- 
papers. It would be interesting to know how 
many readers took any note of this part of the 
description of the race. “Israfel began to weaken 
but not so with Oxford and Dandelion, who were 
both now let down for a killing rush to the wire. 
Lyne drew his whip and struck the horse some 
vicious blows on the flank. Rosenben staggered 
on under his crushing impost but stride by stride 
he lost his advantage..... O’Neill was flogging 
Dandelions without mercy and Hildebrand was 
riding Oxford out to the last ounce. In this 
heartbreaking struggle for first honor ASG 
was forgotten.” 

It certainly is heartbreaking to read of this 
cruel abuse of man’s most useful, faithful friend, 
and the wonder is that women go to see these 
races and enjoy them. 


The cat was not taught — 


There is a story of a scientist who tried the 
effect of flesh diet upon a dove, at the same 
time giving an eagle grain. When grown their 
natures were reversed. The dove became cruel, 
feeding upon mice and other small animals 
and the eagle was gentle and kind, with no 
sign of the ferocity of its ancestors. The 
people of the Jain country in India have not 
had a murder committed among them for a 
hundred years, and it is a significant tact that 
there is not one butcher in that land with its 
millions of people. — From Self Building by 
Corilla Banister. 


Intermediary. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


When from the prison of its body free, 

My soul shall soar, before it goes to Thee, 
Thou great Creator, give it power to know 
The language of all sad, dumb things below. 
And let me dwell a season still on earth 
Before I rise to some diviner birth — 
Invisible to men, yet seen and heard 

And understood by sorrowing beast and bird — 
Invisible to men, yet always near, 

To whisper counsel in the human ear, 

And with a spell to stay the hunter’s hand 
And stir his heart to know and understand, 
To plant within the dull or thoughtless mind 
The great religious impulse, to be kind. 


Before I prune my spirit wings and rise 

To seek my loved ones in their paradise — 
Yea! even before I hasten on to see 

That lost child’s face so like a dream to me, 
I would be given this intermediate role, 
And carry comfort to each poor dumb soul, 
And bridge man’s gulf of cruelty and sin 
By understanding of his lower kin. 

’Twixt weary driver and the straining steed 
On wings of mercy would my spirit speed, 
And each should know, before his journey’s end, 
That in the other dwelt a loving friend. 


From zoo and jungle, and from cage and stall, 
I would translate each inarticulate call, 

Each pleading look, each frenzied act and cry, 
And tell the story to each passer-by ; 

And of a spirit’s privilege possessed, 

Pursue indifference to its couch of rest, 

And whisper in its ear until in awe 

It woke and knew God’s all-embracing law 

Of Universal Life — the One in All. 


Lord, let this mission to my lot befall. 


[Copyright 1906, by American-Journal-Kxaminer. ] 
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Truth about the Trappers 


Even some of the hunters are awakening to 
the cruelty of trapping and W. H. Wright, the 
noted grizzly bear hunter, declares in the World’s 
Work that the trapper of today lacks every 
characteristic which romance has interwoven 
with his name. He says: “ People who have 
not seen can form no idea of the suffering trap- 
pers cause, nor of their ruthless destruction of 
game. Nothing escapes them; even the squir- 
rels are sacrificed to bait traps for marten and 
fisher, and not only the squirrels, but all kinds 
of birds, whether game or song birds. 

In trapping mink, otter, beaver and a few 
other fur-bearing animals, the trap is nearly 
always set near the water, where the animal 
when caught can_ drown itself, thus ending its 
suffering. But with bear, marten and fisher, it 
is different. The bear must drag a heavy clog 
about until it catches in some root or bush. 
There he must wait until the trapper comes to 
kill him, and this in some cases is not for days. 
The bones of the leg are almost invariably 
broken by the trap, and the leg swells to incred- 
ible size.”’ 

Mr. Wright gives many examples of the trap- 
per’s brutality. He writes: “One trapper in 
one day shot nineteen large blue grouse, 
merely to try a new Colt’s rifle. The birds 
were nesting; he had no use for them, and not 
one did he even bring to camp. Three years 
ago, in British Columbia, an old trapper camped 
near our bear-hunting party. He shot every- 
thing he could find, even little ducks and mar- 
mots. A goat he killed fell over a cliff, and 
as it was harder to recover it than to shoot an- 
other he shot another. He was trapping 
beaver out of season, and boasted of having 
caught one that was about to become a mother. 

I have seen the spot where a bear, fast in a 
trap, had been caught for more than a week in 
a thicket through which it was impossible to 
drag the trap and clog. I once knew an old 
French trapper who shot seventy-three moose 
and elk in one winter for bear bait for the 
spring catch. I asked why he killed so many. 
He said that he wanted a ‘big stink’ in the 
spring so as to bring the bears around. All of 
the animals he had slaughtered for a spring 
‘stink’ were shot with a revolver, for they 
were snowbound and could not escape. He 
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told me that he dropped five elk in one pile. 
This frightful destruction by trappers has exter- 
minated the game.”’ 

There is one gleam of comfort in this state- 
ment, which is that these hapless wild animals are 
fast being exterminated so there must be an end 
sometime to the suffering so ruthlessly inflicted 
upon them by hunters, trappers, and men: who 
capture them in a more careful manner in order 
to preserve their lives for the purpose of stock- 
ing manageries and zoological gardens. 


Good Marksmen Rare 


Since there are so many men who pride them- 
selves on their skill in hunting, it seems a pity 
that some of this skill could not be acquired 
where it is greatly needed, in the police force. 
In Binghampton, N. Y.,a horse fell and broke 
his leg and, an officer being summoned, seven 
shots were fired before the horse was killed. 
Some of the stories we have heard recently 
about the shooting of dogs in Somerville, that 
were supposed to have rabies, have been a sad 
reflection not only on the dog officer’s humanity, 
but on his skill as a marksman. 


The Annual Horse Parade 


The annual Work-Horse Parade took. place 
Memorial day and was very well attended. 
The seats were arranged in tiers which enabled 
every one who was fortunate enough to have 
tickets to see the procession of noble horses 
that passed the stand. The greatest interest 
seemed to centre in the Old Horse Class, and 
the Veteran drivers. The usual prizes were 
given out in the form of medals, money and 
ribbons, the prizes being offered by the Mass. 
S. P. C. A., the Animal Rescue League, Red 


Acre Farm, Miss Julia Worthington and the 


Association. Among the old horses were 
Charley, owned by Frank Learner, age 34, a 
horse that had been in service for 30 years. 
Certainly that horse deserved a prize that would 
mean something to him as well as to his owner 
and driver. The benefit that accrues to the 
horses by this annual parade comes through 
the better care bestowed upon them by their 
drivers, who feel a pride in getting a prize. 


bee 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
“AND NOTES 


The summer work has started in early this 
year. We received last month 318 dogs, 503 
cats and 375 kittens. The reason why the 
- work of the League increases to such an extent 
every year is not because there are more home- 
less animals but because more men, women and 
children, particularly the latter, are learning 
about the work of the League and bringing ani- 
mals that are homeless, or lost, or neglected or 
eruelly treated by other members of their family, 
or by neighbors, to the League instead of leav- 
ing them to suffer, as they would do if there 
were no place to which they could take them. 

The lantern-slide talks that have been given 
by the president to missions and in school- 
houses have been the means of leading many 
children to think about the suffering of a home- 
less dog or cat and to rescue it from starvation 
and abuse. A very gratifying result of a talk given 
at the Wellington School in Cambridge was that 
the teachers followed up the Jecture by asking 
their pupils to write a letter or a story on the 
subject of kindness to animals. A number of 
these compositions were presented to the presi- 
dent. 

They were all very well written and got up 
very tastefully, with a picture of a dog or cat on 
the outer page. All are worth publishing as 
illustrations of the good that can be accomp- 
lished in schools when the teachers are in sym- 
pathy with the cause of the much abused dom- 
estic animals. We will give a few in this num- 
ber and a few others next month. 


KINDNESS To ANIMALS. 


There are lots of dumb animals. ‘They are the 
cat, dog, and the horse. When we have any kind 
of a dumb animal we should feed it morning, noon, 
and night. 

When we see an animal being ill-used we should 
speak to the person who is beating it. When we see 
a poor animal without a home we should bring it 
home and feed it’or else bring it to the Animal 
Rescue League. 

When we see anyone driving a horse with the 
checkrein tight and holding the horse’s head away up 
we should talk to the driver. 


‘as you. 
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If we see anyone throwing a stone at birds or 
squirrels we should make them stop. 


EDMUND DuNLEE, Grade V. 


Our PEts. 


When you have a cat, dog or any dumb animals 
don’t forget to feed them. If anybody forgot to give 
you your meals you would feel pretty hungry. Keep 
a bowl of milk or water so they can have it whenever 
they want it. I used to stone dumb animals but I 
won’t do it again. My sister brings all kinds of cats 
in the house and we don’t know about it until we see 
the cat walk into the kitchen. She takes care of 
them, feeds them before she feeds herself, gives them 
plenty of fresh air and food. 

Never treat a dumb animal mean. Never set a 
dog on a cat because a cat has as much right to live 
Dogs follow my father home sometimes. 
He feeds them and puts them in the back room. 
When you see anybody treating a dumb animal 
roughly please ask them to stop. 

Rurus Floyp. Grade V. 


KINDNESS To ANIMALS. 


Everybody should be kind to animals. They are 
man’s friend. If it were not for dogs the Eskimos 
would have nobody to carry things for them. We 
should be kind to them because they are dumb. We 
must remember that when they are hungry they can- 
not ask for anything to eat. We must not put them 
out, because it is cruel. You must not set a dog on 
to a cat, because they have just as much right to live 
as dogs. Some dogs and cats are real friends. 

WALTER MALLoy. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


You should be very kind to animals such as_ the 
dog and the cat. ‘They are dumb animals, that is, 
they cannot speak. When we want food we ask for 
it but animals cannot. ‘They have to wait until we 
give it to them, You shall not turn them out because 
if you do they might die. If you should see a poor 
dog or cat on the street bring it home and feed it. 
We have feelings for ourselves and should have it for 
a dumb animal. When we see anyone beating an 
animal we should say, ‘‘How would you like to be 
treated that way?” 

MarTHA KANE, Grade V. 


My Doe. 

1 have a little dog at home and when I come from 
the school she willsit up in a chair at the window. 
Her name is Bessy. I am very good to her. When 
meal-time comes she will sit around the table for 


meat. Every morning and night I give her water to 
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drink. She is a little terrier. I would not hurt her 
for anything. If I see anyone teasing an animal I 
will report them to the Animal Rescue League. 

Etta W. 


THe Doc AND PIGEONS. 


I have adog at home and when he wants his 
dinner or supper, he puts his paws up to tell me that 
he is hungry. I give him meat for dinner and bread 
and milk for supper. I feed pigeons every morning 


and night down in my yard. 
DANIEL HALEy. 


Our PETs. 


Everyone should be kind to their pets because we 
like all who are kind to us. Our pets, such as the 
dog, the cat, and the horse are great friends to us. 
When we see a dog or cat out on the street being 
beaten by bad boys we should try to stop them. 
Then take the poor animal home, feed and take care 
of it. When they want food they cannot ask for it 
but have to wait for us to give it to them. 

CATHERINE LEHAN. Grade V. 


Docs AND Cats. 


One day last week the children in the second, the 
third, fourth and fifth grades went up into the hall. 
We had a most beautiful time. Mrs. Smith told us 
about the dogs and cats that had been picked up off 
the street half-starved and sick. She told us there 
was an Animal Rescue League in Boston where dogs 
and cats can be cared for and that when anyone 
found a dog on the street to bring it to the Animal 
Rescue League. And we saw very beautiful pictures 
of poor dogs afd cats that had been thrown out over 
night to get sick and die.. 

Mary KELLIHER. 


How THE Doc SAVED HIS MASTER. 


There was once a dog named Rover. Rover and 
his master were crossing a bridge. It was an old 
plank. Rover’s master said, ‘Somebody put it there,”’ 
When Rover’s master was crossing the bridge, he 
slipped and fell into the water. It was on a winter’s 
day. Rover jumped into the water to save his mas- 
ter. When he got to him he was holding on to a 
big piece of ice. When the boy saw him coming, he 
grisped at the dog’s collar. Some workmen were 
working on a new bridge a little way down from 
where the boy fell’ ‘The workman ran to save the 
boy but the dog had him on land before they came. 
And every time the boy would go down to the water 
Rover would pull him back so he wouldn’t fall in. 

JoHN McLauGHLin, 


About the Fair 


We wish to remind our friends of the fair in 
December and ask that they will work for it as 
much as possible, and try to interest their friends 
in it. We should be glad to have fresh 
fruits preserved for our Housekeeper’s Table, 
which we hope to have well supplied with jellies, 
preserves, pickles, groceries, and many other 
good things to eat. 


We thank the thoughtful friends who have 
sent fresh catnip, green grass, and flowers to 
the League. We cannot have too much of such 
country blessings. The catnip and grass can 
all be used at the League. The flowers are 
distributed throughout the whole street and 
give a great deal of pleasure. 


We are always greatly indebted to Mrs. Sam- 
uel Wright Simpson of the Flower Mission at 
14 Beacon Street, for her kindness in giving us 
a basket of flowers every Saturday. If any of 
our members can send wild or garden flowers 
or fruit to that mission the railroads will send 
free of cost. Special tags printed with the ad- 
dress may be obtained by writing to this office. 


For mange or any sore upon a dog ora cat, 
VETERINARY X-ZALIA is the most effective 
remedy in existence. It is used and recom- 
mended by the Animal Rescue League. It is 
a liquid without alcohol and will not soil even 
the finest lace, does not hurt, and cats and dogs 
will not cringe or fight its application. It is 
sold in bottles containing nearly a quart, and 
the price is $1.00 per bottle. It can be ob- 
tained through your druggist or of the X-Zalia 
Corporation, 57 Batterymarch St., Boston, 


‘Mass. —Advt. 


CATS BOARDED 


Large Grass Runs, Good Food, and Best of 
Gare; Persian Kittens of Prize-Winning 
Pedigreed Stock for Sale. 


MISS MARY E. PLUMER, 


Telephone, 
Lexington, 143-3 


Lexington, Mass. 
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COLSON’S 
ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


the best thing for 


Washing All Animals 
; used by and for sale at 


THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEACQUE 


Pint, 25c. Gallon, $1.00. 5 Gallons, $3.50 
Send in your orders 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze 
green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room. 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League 
Dogs. Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some 
League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little 
Helper. 

Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed post- 
paid for 30 cents a dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 
Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 
5 1 Carver Street, Boston. 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
Rescue ,Jieague, 
Boston. Regular 
SiZzé, 25C. Tnial 
size, roc. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


CHARLES I. BICKUM 
HAVERHILL ~~ - : - 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE GUARANTEE 


Jaynes Magiclnsect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO.,, 


TRADE-MARK 


DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STORIES OF ANIAXALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
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“A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. | The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston, 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


